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sen and Manners 


AN ORIGINAL SKETCH. 
-——<D— > 

Do you mark the trio that are now passing up Church- 
street: how elastic their step; how animated their look; 
how confident their bearing! You see them now in 
the pride of their youth. The tallest of the group, he 
with the green hunting frock and fashionable jockey boots, 
isa young Hibernian, sent hither by a solicitous and 
loving uncle to be initiated in the mysteries of merchan- 
dise. You start! That robust frame, florid complexion, 
and jocund eye, certainly do not look much worse for 
application at the desk; indeed, it the ttuth must be 
known, his closest application is to the bottle, his princi- 
pal study the game of tennis. 
Tie very antipodes of him, both in character and per- 
sonal appearance, is his right-hand companion: one 
glance at that countenance will convince you that it owns 
amind of nocommon stamp. He has neither the strong 
passions nor the reckless levity of the other, and one is at 
aloss to discover what link itis which holds them together. 
But there it is; that youth in the middle, the nosegay of 
the party, whose surpassing beauty is by’fur the least of 
his distinctions. Nature has scarcely yct stamped man 
upon his face, but she never moulded more perfect 
features, or animated them with a more brilliant intellect. 
Ilis is the master mind, which holds all others in its 
sphere in willing bondage. A love of pleasure in all her 
capricious moods; wit, humour, but, most of all, extraor- 
dinary skill and actiyity in all the manly exercises, render 
him the choice companion of the one, whilst his more 
solid endowments, his varied talents, his elegant accom- 

plishments, make him the bosom friend of the other. 

But ‘changes fill the cup of alteration with divers 
liquors :”” a few flzeting years, and the short but chequered 
career of these, at that time gay, unthinking, and happy, 
youths, is over—-they are numbered with the dead. 

Come hither. Do you sce that tall attenuated form, 
with sallow cheek and wandering eye, that creeps slowly 
and feebly from window to window, procuring a transient 
and faint revival of its expiring embers in the genial 
warmth of the sun, endeavouring, by every little artifice 
in its power, to hide itself from the menacing scowl of 
remorse? Those miserable remains are all that depravity 
and dissipation have left of one of the group ; and what 
isthere in them to call to remembrance that fine-Irish 
youth just described to you—the laughter-loving eye 
glazed and hollow, the muscular proportioned limb trans. 
formed toa lean shank? But itis even he; a few days 
more and he belongs not to this world; the grave receives 
him at eight and twenty. 

Accompany me further, and I'll show you the next that 
death has marked. But I must carry you toa remote 
country, even to that of the Hindoo. You see a square- 
built figure sitting at a desk, dressed in a white jacket and 
ttowsers, surrounded by European and native writers; 
look in his face, and you will yet recognise the once emi- 
tently handsome countenance of ——3 time, and passion 
together, you perceive, have seared its youthful beauty, 
but the lineaments are yet left; evough yet remains to 





love to paint, and ladies to look upon.’’ The features are 
now those of aman. Is it not mélancholy to think that 
manhood should be thus dearly purchased? The eye that 
before beamed with joy, and sparkled with vivacity, now 
scowls with disappointment, or flashes with anger; the 
brow that was then open and ingenuous, and free as air, 
is now compressed and care-worn; the form, graceful 
then as an Apollo, has become rigid, angular, and sinewy ; 
the then strong and elastic constitugion is slowly corroding, 
and losing its firm texture under the joint influence of 
uncurbed passions, thwarted but still restless ambition, 
and the baneful climate under which his destiny has placed 
him. 

With all the ardour and enthusiasm ever attendant 
upon great talents, he left his native land, in the hope of 
retrieving here the consequences of his youthful errors, 
but, alas! the contagion of those errors had too deeply 
infected his mind, had gained @ slow, but not the less 
certain, dominion over his future conduct; and what at 
first was thoughtlessness, became at last depravity. 

His talents, his manners, his person, were of themselves 
arich inheritance; and with ambition daring enough to 
soar to any height, he might have consummated his most 
sanguine hopes. But what he built up with one hand he 
pulled down with the other $tig@rrors gained strength by 
indulgence, whilst his merits éxhausted themselves in 
hopeless struggles to redeem the consequences of that 
indulgence. } 

He had received encouragement that was an ample 
recompense for all the past neglect he had endured; he 
had boldly and promptly taken the tide of his affairs at 
the full, and it would have ‘led on to fortune” if he 
could have guided himself on its impetuous current with 
the cool and steady hand of experience. 

Chance will not do the work —chance sends the breeze; 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very wind that wafts us toward the port 

May dash us on the shelves. The steersman’s part is vigilanee, 
Blow it rough or smooth. 

You behold him now applying all the powers of his 
vigorous intellect upon a commercial undertaking of great 
magnitude, but he is overwhelmed with a torrent of diffi- 
culties, brought upon him by the failure of other plans 
and projects, that failure the joint consequence of treachery 
in some of his pretended friends, his own indiscriminate 
generosity, and that love of pleasure which he gratified 
without regard either to the admoziitions of prudence or 
the voice of morality. 

The day of retribution now comes on, ‘heavily, and 
in clouds.” Time abused; talents misapplied; health 
and strength wasted; the choicest gifts of Heaven utterly 
thrown away! When did such things go unpunished ? 
But it was not for a soul like his to linger; when he 
fell, he fell at once, and for ever. There, close under the 
wall of that cemetery, sleeps in the silence of the grave, 


the other; even he who, buta few years back, was at the 
outset of his careere-wone of the proudest, most distin- 
gitished, and most favoured of Pleasure’s votaries. 

But let us turn from this abdde of melancholy, this 
depository of the trophies of death's victories. One of 





thow you what it has been; a face such as ‘‘ painters 


the group is yet left; let us retrace our steps, and follow 


him. Unhappy man! |.\s fate is'more wretched than that 
of either of the others. 

Do you see that desolate and distressed-looking object 
just emerging from the Exchange Piazza. Look at him 
well, and you will yet trace some little of the strong 
resemblance he once bore to Volney, the celebrated author 
of the Ruins of Empiress;—but what a fallis there! 
Wait, and behold his destination: there, he enters the 
door of that low gin shop; if he has money we shall not 
soon see him again ;—but no; his last penny is gone, and 
he quits the place perforce, cursing the people that they 
look with no indulgence upon his present degradation, 
on account of his former respectability. Is it not almost 
incredible that human nature can undergo such change as 
there is in him? He, the man of calm passions, of cool 
Judgment, of refined taste, of classic acquirements—what 
has so subverted and ruined him that we behold him now 
4 miserable and debased outcast from that society wherein 
he was wont to receive such cordial welcome and such 
flattering notice ? 

Not many years back he stood in the foremost rank of 
young aspirants for commercial eminence, and you might 
have heard the observations of different circles on "Change 
upon his budding talents. He was at that time barely at 
years of manhood, but the partiality of a rich relation had 
placed him in a commanding post, where superior talents 
alone could make up for want of maturity of judgment. 
There was, indeed, a peculiar keenness and shrewdness in 
his character, united toa philosophic and contemplative turn 
of mind, which fitted him well for commercial contest, and, 
supported and patronised as he was, one would have 
thought he had an almost uninterrupted course to the goal 
of his amyition. How taany of the children of genius 
pine in obscurity, and wither in neglect, whilst this one, 
nursed in the lap of affluence, and basking in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, scorued its advantages, and plunged 
with infatuated desperation into the vortex of its own vices! 
Can you wonder that his present wretchedness is unpitied ? 
They say that an ungovernable attachment for the drama 
and dramatis persone has been his besetting sin. He 
would fain persuade himself that it was his intellect alone 
which sought gratification in these enjoy ments; and fora 
time, certainly, he was not deceived. He became a pro- 
fessed critic, an! his criticisins being the offspring of no 
common mina, were listened to with attention, fur on all 
subjects he thought deeply, and spoke well. It is said 
that one of our great tragedians adopted his reading of 
many passages of Shakspeare. I know nothing of thats 
but [do know that the mind of my once valued friend 
imbibed from this source a poisonous flattery, which svon 
exhibited its destructive effects. The desire he had for 
this kind of distinction, unprofitable and empty as it waa, 
would not of itself have injured him more than by the 
misapplication of the time it consumed, but in the very 


cut down in the spring of his days, the once-courted orna- | search of it he was beset with temptations, which he ima- 
ment of society; the envy of one sex, the admiration of | gined he had virtue enough to resist. Behold now how 


vainly he so imagined! He was cajoled by the flattery of 
a set of associates, whose praise was by no means an 
advantage, if it could be called a credit to him; but even 
to purchase that it was necessary for him to administer to 
and participate in, their vicious habits,—habits which they 
might indulge in with impunity, but which in bim m. 
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volved an irreparable loss of character. Us it necessary to 
tell you the result? His own pursuits became d stasteful 
to him; by degrees he became wholly unfiitted for them 5 
then obdurate and callous, stifling the voice of conscience, 
shunning the counsel of friends, he has at length become 
what you now sce him, the very embodied idea of despair, 
and remorse; and this not from any inhe- 
rent disposit to crime; but purely from self-abandon- 
ment he has fallen from happiness, from respectability, 
Hieaven pity 


wretchedness 








from virtue, beyond redempuon on earth. 
the mother of such a son! L. 
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Che Bouquet. 
“© [have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that lies them.” 





ere — — 


WHAT IS GUNTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 
—— 


(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER X. 

When the things were cleared from the table, 
the music books were brought in their place, and as 
it was rather cold to sit at the organ, which was on 
the other side of the room, by a tacit and mutual 
consent, the flute or violin was substituted, so that 
there was no necessity for any one to change their 
seats. ‘The old man’s violin, M‘Carty’s flute, and 
Martha’s voice, accorded perfectly ; and it would be 
hard to tell which of the trio most enjoyed the con- 
cert.. Leibner knew nothing of Scotch music, and 
could make nothing out of the words of Scotch 
songs; but to M‘Carty they were full of meaning, 
and the tunes full ef sweetness; and as Martha 
wished to understand what he praised so warmly, 
he, in his turn, became the teacher. Leibner would 
smile as he heard his child trying to pronounce 
what he thought a barbarous dialect, rendered still 
more barbarous by her German accent, and smile, 
too, at the interest she showed in learning the 
simple airs, after having all her life sung nothing 
bat hymns and anthems, and performed the grand 
oratorios, and sublime and complicated pieces of the 
German masters. He thought it very silly, but he 
remembered that he once was young, and often did 
what older folks thought silly in him; and when, 
as he looked on, he saw how happy the young folks 
seemed, he still smiled, but it was in benevolent 
sympathy, and not in pity of their want of taste. 
The tender songs of Burne were still the only lan- 
guage in which M‘Carty ventured to express his 
feelings, and when difficult passoges occurred, which 
Martha could not understand, his flute, oftener his 
eyes, explained them. ‘These were simple pleasures, 
but they were all-sufficient for simple hearts. 

Yet, when Catharine one day insisted on knowing 
what pleasure he could eternally find at his old 
music master’s, simple as they were, he found it 
impossible to describe them, and could only repeat, 
“ Music, music.” 

“If this is the case,” said his sister, “ that you really 
devote every evening to music, you must certainly have 
made great proficicney,’? and she looked earnestly 
in his face, as if she did not believe him. He felt 
himself colour, and Catharine, who as quickly saw 

' 





the burning blush, was the more confirmed in her | 


suspicions. “ A mere pretence,” thought she, “ for 
passing his time in low company; if he can play 
some reels and country dances on his violin, IT dare 
eny it is as much as he ean do. But she concealed 
her suspicions, for on more than one occasion she 
had discovered that her brother did not want spirit, 
and if expressed, might resent such insinuations. 
She then in her kindest manner asked him to stay 
at home that evening, and give her a litde of his 
music, as well as his company. THe immediately 
consented, quite ple ased with even this simple proof 
of kindness and good-will from his sister. 

Evening came, end with it came Maria Lenox, 
who, on entering the parlour, was surprised, and 


» 


evidently pleased, to find both Catharine’s brothers 
with her; for Charles, finding his brother was to 
remain at home, did not, as usual, retire to his 
room, 

Young M‘Carty, among his former gay companions, 
had learned to dress with an air of fashion, though 
he never went to the extremes some of the spruce 
young fellows did. He was tall and well propor. 
tioned, and having been for some time a captain of 
the militia, had acguired rather a comman iing air, 
to which.was added that ease which is acquired by 
associating with those to whom we feel superior, a 
fecling which he owed rather to his well-filled purse 
than any otner advantage he had over his com- 
panions. But a well-filled purse inspires a very 
comfortable degree of sclf-complacency. 

He wanted, however, that grace and polish which 
only good society can give; but until this evening 
he never felt the deficiency; now, he experienced a 
kind of awkwardness which was quite new to him. 
The presence of the pay and fashionable Miss 
Lenox imposed a restraint which he could not shake 
off. Charles, on the contrary, having discovered 
the littleness of her character, had lost the awe 
which he generally felt in the company of strangers, 
particularly of strange ladies. Superiority and re- 
finement of mind, more or less produces superiority 
and refinement of manners; and Charles, since 
Maria Lenox’s views had been fully developed to 
him, felt this innate superiority, and was perfectly at 
his ease. 

In fact, Maria herself was not entirely free from 
embarrassment. Her own consciousness of design 
was rendered even painful by the expressive and 
somewhat sarcastic glances of her friend Catharine. 
But she soon shook, off this uneasiness, and displayed 
a good-humoured, familiar gaiety, that before the 
evening was closed put M‘Carty completely at his 
ease. 

After tea, Catharine opened the piano, and begged 
her friend to play, adding, “if you set the example, 
iny brother will follow.” Though, to tell the truth, 
she felt sadly afraid he would expose his ignorance 
and vulgarity. But then again she knew that her 
dear friend would not stand on trifles, and that 
musie would be as little in the account as genius. 

At this proposition M‘Carty felt all his awkward- 
ness return, and thought it would be impossible to 
perform even tolerably in the presence of a young 
lady who had been taught by the first masters in 
Philadelphia. But Maria had not played many 
tunes befure he felt perfectly at ease, and when she 
joined his sister in requesting him to play for them, 
he consented without any hesitation. He inguired 
which instrument they would prefer, the violin, 
flute, clarionet, or French horn. Miss Lenox looked 
astonished, and Catharine enjoyed her surprise. 
They declared for all in suce«ssion, little expecting 
that he could give them any music worth listening 

Bat when they heard the exquisite tones he 





to. 
{drew from his violin, and the difficult pieces he 
performed, how was their surprise increased, ‘They 
were absolutely in eestacies, 

“What a discovery!” exclaimed Catharine.— 











“Well, much as my mother has talked of your 
iscraping, and blowing, and piping, I had no idea 
that you could play decently.” 

| “Oh!” said Maria, “1am enraptured; I doat on 
music !” 








As much as on poetry, Miss Lenox! said 
Charles, archly. 
“ Ob, a thousand times more so!” exclaimed she. 
“T take that for granted,” said Charles, with a 
1ce «his sister understood; for she had 
ininted him with the disposition of their 
ather’s fortune. ¢ 1rine could not forbear an 
answering smile; Maria, however, ignorant of the 
communications her dear friend had made to her 
» was guite unconscious of the opinion 
had of her, and indifferent to that of 
Catharine, went on extolling M‘Carty, and entreat 
ing for one tune after another. She then requested 
him to accompany her, and opening various books, 
asked hin: which piece he chose. He told her he 
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was quite indifferent, although best acquainted with 
the German composers. 

A piece of Mozart’s was selected ; then another 
and another, as chance directed. Italian, French 
Engiish, all came alike to Leibner’s scholar, who, 
in eighteen months’ good teaching and constant 
practice, now rivalled his master. 

Mr. and Mrs. M‘Carty hearing the unusual sounds 
of social music and social mirth, came in, and were 
highly delighted at seeing the young folks enjoying 
themselves. 

Charles placed a chair in the warmest corner for 
his mother, and drew his own beside her, while My, 
M‘Carty stood before the fire, with his hands behind 
him, gazing with unfeigned pleasure on the scene 
before him. The undisguised admiration of Maria 
Lenox, her loud plaudits, and the exaggerated 
praises she bestowed on her son’s performance 
filled the fond mother’s heart with exultation. : 

“Well, well,” said she, “my words have come 
true; I knew our 'lim’s musicks would make him 
quite gentvel, and if I am not mistaken,” said she, 
winking significantly at her husband, and nodding 
at Miss Lenox, “it will make his fortune too.” 

“But I have not heard our Kitty try her hand» 
said Mr. M‘Carty, “along with her brother; come, 
my girl, see if you can keep time so well with the 
fiddle !” 

“ All in good time, all in good time, Mr. M‘Carty,” 
said his wife, again winking and nodding signi. 
ficantly. “ Kitty has time enough, all day and every 
day; let us have some more of Miss Maria’s musicks, 
now.” 

Mr. M‘Carty, as usual, obeyed orders, whether 
given in words or signals. He understood one as 
well as the other, and Miss Lenox turned to a new 
piece. 

“But pray, Miss,” said Mrs. M‘Carty, “can’t you 
sing us a song? for our Tim can keep company ia 
singing, too,”? 

“Do you sing, Mr. M‘Carty ??? exclaimed Maria, 
in pleased surprise. 

“'lo be sure, tobe sure he does!’ said the happy 
and exulting mother. 

They could find no song which they both knew. 
Maria had learned none but the newest and most 
fashionable, and most of these French or Italian, 
and M‘Carty knew only the oldest, and his were 
German, English, or Scotch. His mother, whose 
sole object was to exhibit her son’s powers, instead 
of requesting the first song from Miss Lenox, in- 
sisted on his singing. Maria joined in the request, 
and even Kitty, though a little displeased at having 
been thrown into the back ground, feeling curious 
to know his vocal powers, added her entreaties. 
The praises lavished on his instrumental perfor- 
mance gave him the requisite confidence, which 
otherwise he would not have had; and fixing on 
oue of those fine solos which he had so often heard 
Martha sing, he threw into it all the sweetness of 
his full clear voice. Charles, who, though pleased, 
had been untouched by his brother’s performance 
on several instruments, now started from’ his chair, 
and leaving his mother, whose exclamations of 
delight disturbed him, he stole on tip-toe to a corner 
near his brother, and listened to sounds which made 
their way to his heart. 

New acclamations fellowed this proof of his vocal 
skill; and no one was more esionished than M‘Carty 
himeelf at the admiration he excited. ‘The sound 
of praise was new to his ears. ‘To Leibner and his 
daughter music was so habitual and familiar an 
oceapation, practised so purely and simply for theit 
own gratification, that they attached as little merit 
to their knowledge of this art, as to the commonest 
duties or employments of life; and of the two, 
Martha prided herscif much more on her fine buttet, 
on which she bestowed more time and pains, than 
on her musical skill; and it had never entered theit 
heads to praise M‘Carty for learning to amuse him- 
self. Had he learned to make an instrument, an 
organ for instance, Leibner would have thought he 
deserved praise, and would have excused a little 
pride on the occasion, since the old man himself 
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was not a little proud of his performance in that the protection of a chief with whom he was intimately 


way. 
This happy evening at last concluded ; the very 
happiest Mrs. M‘Carty declared she had known 
since her children’s return. She begged Miss 
Lenox to come every day, and play and sing with 
her son, and charged him to be sure to learn the 


same songs. 


It would be hard to say which most cheerfully | the upper part of his skull to pieces. 


j acquainted, and to whom he had rendered important ser- 
Vices in former wars. ‘The islanders finding they could not 
prevail on me to place mysclf in their power, set up a 
Screech that rentthe air, At that moment Charles Savage 
was seized by the legs, and held in that state by six men, 
with his head placed in a well of fresh water until he was 





| suffocated, whilst, at the same instant, a powerful savage 
| got behind the Chinaman, and with his huge club knocked 


These wretched 


promised compliance. Maria looked on the game | men were scarcely lifeless when they were cut up and put 


as in her own hands, and exulted in the certainty of | 


success. Besides, to tell the truth, M‘Carty’s fine | 
manly form, his open, ingenuous countenance, and | 


his full sweet voice, had made an impression on her ; 


heart; no, on her feelings, which the magic power | ; 


of music had aided. 

As for M‘Carty, to his unaccustomed ears, praise 
was a sweeter music than harp, flute, violin, or 
dulcimer could yield, especially when it passed 
through such rosy lips, and sparkled from such 
expressive eyes as those of Maria Lenox. And did | 
it reach his heart? No; it only as yet touched 
his feelings. And to tell the truth, and the whole 
truth, his vanity, too, vibrated to the sound of 
“delightful! exquisite!” as these charming words | 
fellon his ear. But his heart? Did not his heart 
beat in unison to such sweet words? No; as yet it 
was only Martha’s voice that had awakened its | 
sympathies, or discoursed with its affections.— 
Martha’s pure and simple music, which, instead of 
awakening the passions, lulled them into repose. 
And yet the visions of the night, instead of restoring 
him to the humble parlour of Leibner, seated him 











by the side of the gay and brilliant Maria. Is 
vanity, then, a stronger passion than love? ‘Time 


will decide. Poor Martha, thou canst not with thy 

humble virtues and unadorned simplicity, expect to 

rival the magic of fashion, of youth, accomplish- 

ments, and beauty. [To be continued. 

—_—— - ~ ——— —_— — 

EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE OF CAPT. DILLON. 
—-—— 

The following extraordinary narrative is extracted from 
Captain Dillon's account of a voyage to ascertain the fate 
of La Perouse’s expedition. After detailing a variety of 
conflicts between his party and the savazes of the Beetee 
(commonly called the Feejce) islands, in which several of 
his men were killed, the author thus proceeds :— 

The miserable remnant stationed on the rock beheld 
the cannibals preparing their ovens to bake those they had 
killed; and this occupation having, in some degree, abated 
their fury, Captain Dillon reminded them that eight of 
their people were prisoners in their ship, and that unless 
he and his companions were safely conveyed on board they 
would certainly be putto death. The high-priest’s brother 
being one of the captives, this representation induced him 
(0 consent to a man being sent to the ship for their release. 

“ This man proceeded as directed, and I did not lose 
tight of him from the time he left us until he got on the 
ship's deck. A cessation of arms took place in the mean. 
time, which might have continued unbroken had it not 
been forthe imprudence of Charles Savage, who put a 
greater temptation in the way of the natives than they 
could withstand. During this interval several native chiefs 
ascended the hill, and came within a few paces of us, with 
protestations of friendship, and proffered us security if we 
would go down among them. To these promises [ would 
Not accede, nor allow any of my men to do so, till Charles 
Savage, who had resided on the islands for more than: five 
years, and spoke the native dialect fluently, begged of me 
to permit him to go down among the aatives with the chiefs 
to whom we were speaking, as he had no doubt their pro- 
Mises would be kept, and that if I allowed him to go, he 
Would certainly procure a peace, and enable us all to return 
totheship. Overcome by his importunities [ at last gave 

im my consent, but reminded him that [ did not wish to 
do so, and that he must leave his musket and ammunition 
Withme. This he did, and proceeded about two hundred 
yards from the foot of the rock to where Bonasar was 
fgted, surrounded by chicfs, who were happy to receive 

Im—their secret determination being to kill and eat him. 
They conversed with him, however, for some time, and 
then called out to me. in the native dialect, *Come down, 
Peter; we will not hurt yous you see we do not burt 
Charley!’ [ replied that I would not go down until the 
peer landed. During this discussion the Chinaman, 

is, stole down the opposite side of the hill unknown to 
Me, with his arms, for the purpose of placing himself under 














nito ovens ready prepared for the purpose. We, the three 
defenders of the hill, were then furiously attacked on all 
sides by the cannibals, whom our muskets, however, kept 
In great dread, though the chiefs stimulated their men to 
ascend and bring us down, promising to confer the greatest 
honours on the man who should kill me, and frequently 
inquired of their people if they were afraid of three white 
men when they had killed several that day. Thus en- 
couraged they pressed close on us, Having four muskets 
amongst three of us, two always remained loaded; for 
Wilson being a bad shot we kept him loading the muskets 
while Martin Bushart and I fired them off. Bushart had 
been a rifleman in his own country, and was an excellent 
marksman. He shot twenty-seven of the cannibals with 
twenty-eight discharges, only missing once. I also killed 
and wounded a few of them in self-defence. Finding 
they could not conquer us without great sacrifice on their 
part, they kept off and vowed vengeance. Having no 
more than sixteen or seventeen cartridges left, we deter- 
mined, as soon as tt was dark, to place the muzzles of our 
muskets to our hearts, thus to avoid the danger of falling 
alive into the hands of these cannibal monsters. At this 
moment the boat put off from the ship, and soon got clase 
to the ianding place, where we counted the eight prisoners 
landing from her. I could not imagine how the captain 
could have acted in this strange way, as the only hope pre- 
sented of our lives being spared was by allowing a}part of 
the prisoners to land, who would, of course, intercede with 
their frieuds on shore to save us, that we might in return 
protect their countrymen when we returned to the ship. 
But this precaution not having been attended to, all 
hope seemed now fled, and the only means of relief 
left consisted in the dreadful determination of destroy- 
ing our lives in the mode already mentioned. Shortly 
after the cight prisoners landed they were conveyed un- 
armed up the rock to me, preceded by the priest, who in- 
formed me that Captain Robson had released the eight 
men, and senta chest of cutlery, ironmongery, &c., on 
shore for the chiefs, with orders that we were to deliver 
our muskets to them, and that he would see as safe to the 
boat. I replied, that as long as I lived I would not part with 
my musket, which was my own property, as I was certain 
they would slaughter me and my companions as they had 
slaughtered Chas. Savage and Luis. The priest then turned 
to Martin Bushart, and harangued him on the policy of our 
complying. Atthis momentthe thought entered my head 
of making the priest a prisoner, and either to destroy him 
or regain my hberty. I tied Charles Savage’s musket 
with my neck handkerchief to the belt of my cartridge. 
box, and, presenting my own musket to the priest’s head, 
told him that [ would shoot him dead if he attempted to 
run away, orif any of his countrymen offered to molest 
me ormy companions. I then directed him to proceed 
before me to the boat, threatening him with instant death 
in case of non-compliance. The priest proceeded as dis 
rected, and as we passed along through the multitude he 
exhorted them to sit down, and on no account to molest 
Peter or his countrymen, because if they attempted to 
hurt us he would be shot, and they of course must be 
aware they would consequently incur the wrath of the 
gods in the clouds, who would be angry at their disobe- 
dience of the divine orders, and cause the sea to rise and 
swallow up the island with allits inhabitants. The multi- 
tude treated their priest’s injunctions with profound respect, 
and sat down on the grass. The Nambety (which is the 
term for priest) proceeded as directed towards the boat, 
with the muzzles of Martin Bushari’s and Wilson's mus- 
kets at each of his ears, while the muzzle of mine was 
placed between his shoulders. Finding that night was 
approaching, and anxious to prolong lite, [ had recourse 
to this dreadful expedient, being aware of the influence 
and sway which the priests in all barbarous nations have 
over their votaries. On getting to the boats, Nambety 
made a sudden stop. I ordered him to proceed. ‘This he 
refused ding in the most positive manner, declaring that 
he would go no farther, and that [ might shoot him if I 
hiked. I threatened to do so, and asked him why he would 
not go to the water’s edge? He replied, * You want to 
take me on board alive, and put me tothe torture.’ There 
being no time to spare, I told him to stand still, and 
turned my ‘face to him with my musket presented, 


*hreatening to shoot him if he attempted to move until I 
got into the boat. We then walked backwards to the 
| water-side, and up to our breasts in water, where we 
joined the boa’, and had no seoner got into her than tho 
islanders ecme down and saluted us with a shower of 
arrows and stones from slings. Being thus once wore out 
of danger, we returned thanks to Divine Providence for 
our escape, and proceeded towards the ship, which we 
reached just as the sun was setting.” 








ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-strect, Liverpool, 

HUNT'S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SUOES. 

This unrivalled composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atn.osphere, completely 
Waterproof and totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear neurly double the 
time. One grent perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pairef Boots or Shoes ean be made 
waterproof in afew minutes, by any person who can clean 
them. 

This valuable Composition will prove the best and surest 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to the feet 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. Ina 
bottles at 1s. and in pots at 8d, Whieh is warranted to keep 
one person's Boots or Shoes dry for a year, 

CAMERON'S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &¢.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any pare of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it is instantaine- 
ously converted into a permanent back, which no washing 
ean discharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex 
posed tothe sun. The whole operation is so extremely sit 
ple thata Lady, by Cameron's Marking Ink and Cherical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as shorta time, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do fea by the old nethod, 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a Rread 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every rish o 
injuring the clothes, 

Inventedand prepared by C. Cameron, Chemist, Liverpool. 

As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the publie 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ** Charles Cameron,” writ- 
tenon the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 
2s. or 2s. Gd., with ease. 


NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, In Imposing BASE IM. 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND anpb SON, 
Sole Proprictors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respeet- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed atench end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

“A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘* ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price Us. Gd,. 7%, 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bott!e.—All other Prices, or withous 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits, 

This Oi! is composed of Vegetable Ingredients, which pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lusting and beautiful Curls, whieh 
dump weither or exercise cannot affeet; renders Lair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and benutifuls 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children's 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WILISKERs, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 

benutiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Its soothing and ameliorating properties Immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin preduced by Cold 
Winds or damp atinosphere; assunges Inflammation; heals 
harshand rough Shing removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, aud renders the Skin smooth and pleasant : thus tothe 
lraveller, whose avecations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resouree, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in 
valuable nequisition. 

Sold in tHhilf-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pinta at 88 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Lnposition, and by auchority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stumps, the Name and Addresa 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Governmeht Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each cenuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 
The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46. Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
strect; KE. Brodford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool: Mr. Bowden, Perfumer. and Mr. Wil- 

















liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Med). 
cine Verders throughout Europe, 
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ADDRESS TO NATURE 
——— 
Oh! ever beauteous, ever new, 
Whether in summer radiance glowing, 
Or wrapped in robe of autumn hue, 
Or having bade the flowers adieu, 
Glittering with silvery frost-work bright, 
And covered o'er with mantle white; 
Or scen where early violets blowing 
Whisper of Spring, 
On rainbow wing 
Her budding treasures sweet disclosing, 
The primrose gay her crown composing. 
Whether or bland, or rugged aspect thine, 
Stil) art thou, heavenly Nature ! all divine. 


Oh! matchless in thy sternest form, 
When billows wild are bounding; 
And lovely still amid the storm, 
Not Jess than when Arcadian calm 
Breathes o'er the landscape such repose, 
As Tempe’s vale Elysian, knows; 
For thou, the tempest dread surroundings 
Majestic seen, 
With brow serene, 
Art fair us was the ray of light 
First issuing from chaotic night; 
And clad in terrors, or in smiles arrayed, 
Still beauteous ever, and for witchery made 


And stil), where noiseless waters glide, 
Or ocean billows proud are flowing; 
Where waves the forest in its pride, 
Or frowns the gloomy desert wide; 
By wizard cave, or myrtle grove, 
By haunt of demon, or of love, 
Where hemlock or the rose is growing; 
There still would I, 
Thy votary, 
My ceaseless adorations pay; 
And be the scene or rude or gay, 
Stil] worship thee, and own thy influence high, 
In wood. nymph guise, or robed in majesty. 


What is the ball-room’s tnimic glare, 
The bright saloon with lustre beaming; 
The dazzling train assembled there, 
Seeking in crowds to veil despair? 
Ah! sweeter far at thy dear shrine 
To offer incense, maid divine! 
Aun still, by sunlit fountain streaming, 
Or wizard cave, 
Or ocean Waves 
On butting cliff, in dell, or grove, 
Or hiji-top green that fairies love; 
Sweeter with thee to wander far, and free, 
The while thine own the heart's idolatry. 


Oh! heavenly Nature! ever thine 
The care-worn spirit to compose, 
And from thy ever hallowed shrine 
To pour a radiance all divine; 
A light upon the stormy sea 
Of human mutability; 
And, silent minister of heaven! 
On pinion fair 
As angels are, 


And thine to soothe the passiuns into peace, 
Liverpool. a. 
ee 
. } CHRIST IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 


Thine, holy Nature, thine to lead 
The spirit to its fountain head; 
And thine to bid the moral whirlwind cease, 





BY THE REV. T. DALE, EDITOR OF THE IRIS. 
ss 

A wreath of glory circles still his head 

And yet he kneels—and yet he seems to be 
Convulsed with more than human agony: 

On his pale brow the drops are large and red 

As victim's blood at votive altar shed— 

His hands are clasped, his eyes are raised in prayer— 
Alas! and is there strife he cannot bear 

Who calmed the tempest, and who raised the dead? 
There is! there is! for now the powers of hell 

Are struggling for the mastery —’'tis the hour 
When Death exerts his last permitted power, 
When the dread weight of sin, since Adam fell, 

Is visited on him, who deigned to dwell— 

A man with men,—that he might bear the stroke 
Of wrath divine, and burst the captive’s yoke— 
But O! of that dread strife, what words can tell? 
Those—only those—which broke with many a groan 
From his full heart—“ O Father, take away 

The cup of vengeance I must drink to-day— 

Yet, Father, not my will, but thine, be done!” 

It could not pass away—for he alone 

Vas mighty to endure, and strong to save: 
Nor would Jehovah leave him in the grave, 
Nor could corruption taint his Holy One. 





PROLOGUE, 
TO BE 6POKEN IN THE CHARACTER OF BERF EATER,® AT THE 
ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON. 

By -- Beazely, Esq. 
Eacter Change, so long of just renown 
For rarest beasts and brightest blades in town, 
For ear-rings, elephants, penknives, and proboscis, 
Scissors and serpents, razors and rhinoceroses, 
Soon in its fate a greater razor found, 
Which rased that ancient building to the ground. 
By cruel mandates to improve the town, 
Jt was done up— by pulling of it down. 
The beasts, astonished, still remained in doubt 
That Woods and Forests should have turned them out. 
With Carlton rooks—they made their common caws, 
Compelled to bow to Woods’ and Forests’ laws. 
By roars from beasts, and oaths from keepers surly, 
Was Burleigh House thus turned to hurley-burley; 
And beasts and birds sought out for other lays, 
Where the King’s Mews still celebrates their praise. 
I was obliged their common rout to share, 
And found it quite a bore without a bear. 
From that snug nook, 80 well known at the entry, 
Where half a century bad stood a sentry, 
Ejected J was left to cry alone 
With the great bard —“ My occupation’s gone.” 
I wandered on, but did not wander far— 
These doors were open—as they always are, 
To take onein. And then my lucky fates 
Set up the firm of Mathews and of Yates; 
Aud now, Gazette-like, lam come to say there 
Is a partner of more weight than either— 
A partner, too, that during his short term 
Will make our partnership a stable firm. 
But as our friends may lovk for an apology 
For this so sudden study of zoology, 
And that we may, like public-houses, feast 
With entertainment both for man and beust— 
I'm come to appease the hypercritic’s rage 
Against the greatest actor of the age, 


* Such was the intention of the author, but the licenser 
forbade it, ‘as derogatory to that ofice.” Verily George 


SSE 


Who always has brought down the house—almost the stage 
When first we saw him, thinking of the pelf, we 
Wish'd his great carcass in the small Adelphi, 

Well knowing then, from what we'd seen before, 
Where’er he went he cou!d create a roar. 

But there were many ebstacles to clear 

Before we could contrive to get him here; 

Some in the ocean said he would be sunk— 

Some said the Custom-house would seize his trunk— 
Perhaps by law they could not let them land, 
Because his iveries were contraband— 

The vessel, too, would tremble with his weight, 
And captains be quite frighted with his freight— 
Said we'd no room with safety here to place him, 
And that our prompter would not dare to face him. 
I proved the voyage easy of endurance— 

I promised then that I could find assurance— 

I signed and sealed, thinking the matter national, 
But hoping still bis rations would be rationale 
Till freight all paid, his custom duties clear, 

He comes himself to pay his duties here— 

Ve hoping you your patronage will grant 

To Messrs. Mathews, Yates, and Elephant, 














[DEDICATED TO THOMAS HOOD, EsQ.] 
PRINCIPAL PROFESSOR OF THE ART OF LITERARY SQUINTING 
AND INGENIOUSLY TORMENTING, 


EPITAPH 
On poor Sam Patch, who having a DROP too much, wa 
kiiled by leaping down the Falls of Genessee, a height of 
125 feet. 
ie - 
Beneath this patcu of earth tres PATCH, 
They LIE too who say he'd his match. 
Ye DIVERS, he surpass’d you all, 
Who Divens times plung’d down this fall, 
A height of six score FEET, or more; 
Who ever saw such FEAT before ? 
*T'was BRANDY, some say, with a sneer, 
Brought Sam to his untimely BreR! 
But why with DRUNKARDs is he class’d ? 
He stuck to WATER to the last. 
Ott Jockey with his Jenny here 
At this sad FALL shall DROP a tears 
She'll cry, ** Alas, poor Patch !”’ while he 
Cries, ** JENNY, look at GENES-sEE!" 
Kach passing BEAU and PASSING BELLE 
In these sad strains his fate shall tell :— 
‘* Poor Patch here lies so Low, for why ? 
** Because he rashly jump'd so HIGH ! 
** There's none alive will ever match him, 
** Ah, crucl Death, thus to pis PATCH him!" 
Liverpool. (? 











LECTURES ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
he - 
Mr. John Smith, of our offize, accompanied by Mr. 
Dolicr, the inventor of improved Copy-books, Scales, 
Slates, and several other valuable aids to facilitate educa 
tion, has recently delivered two lectures on Karly Educa- 
tion, at Carlisle, with complete success, and to the en« 
tire satisfaction of very genteel audiences. All the Car. 
lisle editors concur in their praise of the lectures, and 
of the inventions they are intended to illustrate. The 
editor of the Patriot concludes a long paragraph that 
Messrs. Smith and Dolier will, when the system they re- 
commend becomes generally known, receive praise as unis 
versal and as deserved as awaited on Bell, Lancaster, ot 
Owen.—The Carlisle Journal thus speaks of the lectures: 
On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings Mr. J. Smith, of 
Liverpool, dclivered two lectures on early education, atthe 
Coffee House Assembly.room, to the most numerous ard 
gentec] audiences we have seen in attendance upon any, 
lectures in Carlisle for many years. ‘The lectures were 
illustrated by the very ingenious inventions of Mr. Dolier, 
for facilitating the progress of the pupil and materially 


] abridging the time usually required for teaching children 


the rudiments of knowledge.”"—At Carlisle the Mayor and 
a numerous body of the principal gentry of that tows 








Colman the younger hat turned a Sorry twaddle tn his ald 
Guy's. 


attended the lectures. 
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ciples to good account.—-One of the best practical jokes 





GHhristmas Amusements. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


V.—A CHARADE, 
My first my whole took oft in camps, 








“VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” | 
a - 
1.—THE BEREAVED PARENT.—AN ENIGMA. 
(From the New Year's Gift.) 
Start not, amiabie and compassionate children, when I 


tell you that fam a despised and ill-treated parent! Not 
by my own children 5 no, that pang is spared me, for 


they are torn from me betore they are sensible of a 
mother’s love. But the world, the whole world, treats 
me with barbarous cruelty ! 

No sooner am I known to be a parent, than all my 
offspring are Wrested from me. 

Should I conceal myself in ihe deepest cave, or wander 
tothe uttermost parts of the sea, I am discovered, and 
robbed of my treasures. 

I can say of my children, with more truth than 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, ** These are my 
only jewels!” for they are worthy of a crown! Indeed, 
many of my offspring, by their brilltant virtues, have 


° . > \ 
added lustre to the most splendid diadems of the Kast ! 


They are fair, very fair; and their intrinsic worth is 
equal to their beauty. Most justly do they serve as the 
standard of excellence, by which, all that is good and 
beautiful are compared. Their chief merit, however, 
consists in the good impression I make upon them in 
their infancy, and their beauty is but ** reflection caught 
from me !” 

Far be it from me to complain of my children’s neglect. 
They, poor things, never knew their parent! But acutely 
do I feel the base conduct of those who violently seize on 
my offspring, and pay no debt of gratitude to me. 

As I have before inferred, my children are placed in 
the highest rank of society. They are much admired ; 
and such is the folly to which fashion leads, that they are 
imitated even to their very defects. Although they give 
pleasure to others, yet, strange to say, they know not 
what true happiness is. Sometimes they are clothed in 
gold and adorned with rubies; often they are imprisoned, 
though innucent; and frequently are they put in chains, 
though guilty of no offence. They have been present at 
the most sumptuous feasts; and one of the finest of my 
family was drowned in acup, in tyrannical sport, at the 
luxuriant banquet of a noble Roman and a wicked 
Egyptian Empress !—Gentle Reader, what is my name ? 


I. 
If you have hands, I am in them; if you have a little 
finger, I am at the end of it; Iam in your thoughts at 
this moment ; in short, I am in every part of you. 


I. 

When Chaos was ere yct the world began, 

And uncreated were all things with man, 

God’s spirit mov’d with vivifying glow, 

Matter was formed, and I commenced to flow 3 

In sweetest cadence I attuned my song, 

And sung His praises whilst I moved along ; 

Seen on my bosom was the sun at noon, 

At night reflected were the stars and moon $ 

And man, the last created, came to see 

The image of himself, and look’d on me; 

He fell: all nature felt the sad decree, 

I ruffled was, and rushed into a sea. 

’Mid winter's storms I foaming rise to rage, 

Nv power on earth can e’er my wrath assuage, 

Save when my Ruler’s willing I have power 

To lash the earth, or bless it in a shower 3 

Sometimes in mists I circle round a hill, 

Play round its steeps, or drop into its rill ; 

Or if, indeed, [’m thrown into the fire, 

Changing my form, indignantly retire ; 

Or in the north in one vast chain am bound, 

And fling my solid rocky masses round, 
Seacombe, 1829. +4 


Iv. 

My blood, which is surcharg’d with gall, 

And black as jet, or funeral pall, 

Has often flow'd im freedom’s cause, 

The stanch defender of the laws: 

Bat often, with a blush, Town, 

Has propp'd the biget tyrane’s throne 3 

Yet am I not at all to blame, 

To man alone belongs the shame 3 

Who oft perverts, with base intent, 

What was for better uses meant, 
Without me learning would be at a stand, 
And darkness once wore overspread the land 5 
Bat I have said enough, without a doubt, 
The merest novice must have found me out, 


A Spanish city will my last explain 3 

My two, so joined that nought can go between, 
Shone brighter once than purest lamps 3 

Ah, pity, that unpitied did complain, 
Unheard by all but by the troubled main. 


SUBLIME CONUNDRUMS, &ce. 
BY BILLY BLACK, JUN. & CO. 





ao Why cannot outside coach passengers agree in opi- 
nion? 

2. Why is a broken window like a meteor ? 
Bs Why are gunsmiths and proprietors of cating-houses 
| alike? 
| 4 Oa what part of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway will there be the most conversation ? 
| 5. By what single word can you ask the question, are 
| youthe person ? 
| 6. By what single word can you say that you had en- 
| countered a medical man ? 

7. Why is an affectionate husband who has lost his 
wife like a man who has lost his hat ? 

8. Why is a pious man like a wild beast ? 

9. Why is an umbrella like an annuity for life ? 
. oe Why is the nest of the smallest English bird like S.. 

anise 

11. Which is the oldest tree ? 








ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN THE LAST WEEK'S 
KALEIDOSCOPE, 
Through space unmeasur’d as I wend my way, 
I speak in silent beauty, and display 
A Power omnipotent, an eternal One, 
Who reigns triumphant, and is God alone. 
The budding springs appear, and sunmers fade, 
And winter’s blasts by him are made ; 
Seasons march on,—varying at His word, 
And as they change, what blessings they afford, 
I am, as it were, letters upon the Jand— 
Chastely written by his Almighty hand 5 
And, oh, ye mortals, whilst you read the page, 
Imbibe its imports, ’tis instruction sage: 
Behold in it yourselves, your days and years 
Are as transient—life disappears, 
We scarce know how 3--ofumes in the warm birth, 
In the cheering beams of youthful mirth ; 
And in old age—but few that age do know— 
Man comes and melts away as melts the snow, 
December 24, 1829, 








PHRENOLOGY OR BUMPOLOGY, AN EXPLODED AB- 
SURDITY. 
—— a 
(Extract from the 23d Chapter of the Bottle Imp.) 


** You are not contemplating the * human face divine,’ 
as one of your poets designates the visage of man,” said 
Asmodeus, as on entering he perceived Ferdinand atten- 
tively examining the grim looking physiognomy of which 
a fac-simile may be seen at the end of this chapter. 

*¢ It is certainly not the bean ideal of physiognomists, 
(said Ferdinand,) but it is, nevertheless, extremely in- 
teresting to me, as it serves to show that the science, as it 
is misnamed, of phrenology, which is hailed as a great 
modern discovery, is an exploded absurdity, laid aside 
with other rublysh with which learning was encumbered 
some centuriesago. Dr. Johnson once said of a certain 
rare work, that if it had been good for any thing it would 
not have been out of print; and although that sneer might 
be a little outre, I think we may safely conclude, that if 
a science which was known a few centuries since has sunk 
into oblivion, it is because it was worthless.”” 

** This same phrenology (said Asmodeus) is, however, 
held in great veneration by its professors.” 

** Yes, (said Ferdinand ;) and what absurdity has not 
had its advocates? Look at the respect paid to animal 
magnetism, an exploded humbug, although I perceive 
there is at this moment an effort making in Paris to revive 
its influence. Look at the implicit belief which hundreds 
enteriained of the cfficacy of Perkin’s metallic tractors, two 
pieces of simple brass and steel; and remember the won- 
ders related and credited respecting the virtues of Bleten’s 
hazel sticks for the discovering of hidden springs and 
metals. ‘here would be no end to the enumeration of 
half the absurdities which have passed current with some 
class of the comsmunity inone age or other. In my opinion, 
phrenolozy is entitled tono more respect than the gipsies’ 
science of palmistry, which has this ia common with it, 
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which I have ever heard is thus related in dogyerels, which 
are best adapted to a mongrel science :— 
—— but sume folks 

Cannot cxist wilhout a hoax, 

Such was the wag who, sume time past, 

Sent to your lecture room a@ cast 

From TURNIP moulded, which, "tis said, 

Resembled so the human head, 

That you the specimen received, 

By the similitude decrived, 

Gave lectures on cach outward bump, 

That grac'd the vegetable lamp, 

Where marks of genius were found 

In great profusion to abound. ® 
Neither has this science, as the disciples of phrenology 
pompously designate it, the merit of novelty. A work 
has been recently published in London, entided * The 
Book of Rarities in the University of Cambridge, illus. 
trated by original letters and notes, biographical, literary, 
and antiquanan, by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, M.A.’ 
This curious work is embellished (it the term may be 
used in speaking of such a scarecrow) with the portrait of 
which a faithful copy now lies before us. It is intended 
to illustrate a treatise on craniology, written several cen. 
turies since. The skullis, as you see, mapped out, although 
the bumps are not quite so numerous as those which 
appear on the plaster 6f Paris heads which grace the 
cabinets of our modern phrenologists,”” 











* See lines on Bumpology, by (, in the Liverpool Mereury, 
Jan. 5, 1827. 

4 Our engraving is copied from the Literary Gazette, substi. 
tuting letters and figures instead of abbreviations, which, !n 
the original, are so indistinet, that we cannot make some of 
then: out, As far as we can ascertain them, they appear to 
be as follows:— 





A—Anterior pars cerebri. 2—Ymaginacd form le 
M—Media pars, 38—Estimativa, 
4—Cogitativa-l’ymagin. 


1—Sens. v I’fata. 


P—Posterior pars, 
5—Memor—. 








Cameron's Marking Ink.—We return our thanks to 
Mr. Cameron for the present of a bottle of his,newly-in- 
vented Marking ink, which is superior to any we have 
tried, and we advise those who are in want of Ink for 
marking linen, to make a trial of it~—Kendal Chronicle, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
tarometer | Uxtreme) Thermo-|Extreme) State of emarke 
during | meger8’ (heat Du-|the Wind ry 
noon. Night. |moruing jeu ay.) at noon, aorn 
Dee. | 
16/30 14] 32 0] 36 0! 39 O 8. |Cloudy. 
17/29 71/31 O| 34 0; 38 O| S.E. |Fair. 
18 | 29 63] 32 O} 37 O| 40 O|N.N.W. Fair, 
19 | 29 70] 83 O} 87 O, 41 0| N.N.E. Cloudy, 
20 |29 72) 33 O| 37 O | 40 0; E. ‘air. 
21 )29 54/32 OO] 84 0, 40 O N.N.W. Cloudy. 
22 '29 62; 30 0O| 33 0! 37 O gE. air. 











17th, Two, pm, rain. 
19th, Two, p.m. dense fog. 








TAverpoos, Ge 


that the profcssors of both turn the credulity of their dis- 


2ist, Snow during hy elght, a.m. snow, 
22d, Rain during night; five, p.m. snow. 
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ADDRESS TO NATURE 
—_—- 
Oh! ever beauteous, ever new, 
Whether in summer radiance glowing, 
Or wrapped in robe of autumn hue, 
Or having bade the flowers adieu, 
Glittering with silvery frost-work bright, 
And covered o'er with mantle white; 
Or scen where early violets blowing 
Whisper of Spring, 
On rainbow wing 
Her budding treasures sweet disclosing, 
The primrose gay her crown composing. 
Whetber or bland, or rugged aspect thine, 
Still art thou, heavenly Nature ! all divine. 


Oh! matchless in thy sternest form, 
When billows wild are bounding; 
And lovely still amid the storm, 
Not Jess than when Arcadian calm 
Breathes o’er the landscape such repose, 
As Tempe’'s vale Elysian, knows; 
For thou, the tempest dread surroundings 
Majestic seen, 
With brow serene, 
Art fair us was the ray of light 
First issuing from chaotic night; 
And clad in terrors, or in smiles arrayed, 
Still beauteous ever, and for witchery made 


And still, where nolscless waters glide, 
Or ocean billows proud are flowing; 
Where waves the forest in its pride, 
Or frowns the gloomy desert wide; 
By wizard cave, or Ipyrtle grove, 
By haunt of dwmon, or of love, 
Where hemlock or the rose is growing; 
There still would I, 
Thy votary, 
My ceaseless adorations pay; 
And be the scene or rude or gay, 
Still worship thee, and own thy infiuence high, 
In wood nymph guise, or robed in majesty. 


What is the ball-room’s inimic glare, 
The bright saloon with lustre beaming: 
The dazzling train assembled there, 
Seeking in crowds to veil despair? 
Ab! sweeter far at thy dear shrine 
To offer incense, maid divine! 
Ano still, by sunlit fountain strearoing, 
Or wizard cave, 
Orocean waves 
On butting cliff, in dell, or grove, 
Or hijl-top green that fairies love; 
Sweeter with thee to wander far, and free, 
The while thine own the heart's idolatry. 


Oh! heavenly Nature! ever thine 
The care-worn spirit to compose, 
And from thy ever hallowed shrine 
To pour a radiance all divine; 
A light upon the stormy sea 
Of human mutability; 
And, silent minister of heaven! 
Ona pinion fair 
As angels are, 


Thine, holy Nature, thine to lead 
The spirit to its fountain head; 
And thine to bid the moral whirlwind cease, 
And thine to soothe the passions into peace. 
Liverpool. a. 





CHRIST IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 
BY THE REV. T. DALE, EDITOR OF THE IRIS. 
—_- — 

A wreath of glory circles still his head 

And yet he kneels—and yet he seems to be 

Convulsed with more than human agony: 

On his pale brow the drops are large and red 

As victim's blood at votive altar shed— 

His hands are clasped, his eyes are raised in prayer— 

Alas! and is there strife he cannot bear 

Who calmed the tempest, and who raised the dead? 

There is! there is! for now the powers of hell 

Are struggling for the mastery—’tis the hour 

When Death exerts his last permitted power, 

When the dread weight of sin, since Adam fell, 

Is visited on him, who deigned to dwell— 

Aman with men,—that he might bear the stroke 

Of wrath divine, and burst the captive’s yoke— 

But O! of that dread strife, what words can tell? 

Those—only those—which broke wich many a groan 

From his full heart—“ O Father, take away 

Thé cup of vengeance I must drink to-day— 

Yet, Father, not my will, but thine, be done!” 

It could not pass away—for he alone 

Was mighty to endure, and strong to save: 

Nor would Jehovah leave him in the grave, 

Nor could corruption taint his Holy One. 





PROLOGUE, 
TO BE 6POKEN IN THE CHARACTER OF BEFF EATER,® AT THE 
ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON. 

Dy =~ Beazely, Esg. 
Exeter 'Change, so long of just renown 
For rarest beasts and brightest blades in town, 
For ear-rings, elephants, penknives, and proboscis, 
Scissors and serpents, razors and rhinoceroses, 
Soon in its fate a greater razor found, 
Which rased that ancient building to the ground. 
By cruel mandates to improve the town, 
It was done up— by pulling of it down. 
The beasts, astonished, still remained in doubt 
That Woods and Forests should have turned them out. 
With Carlton rooks—they made their common caws, 
Compelled to bow to Woods’ and Forests’ laws. 
By roars from beasts, and oaths from keepers surly, 
Was Burleigh House thus turned to hurley-burley; 
And beasts and birds sought out for other lays, 
Where the King’s Mews still celebrates their praise. 
I was obliged their common rout to share, 
And found it quite a bore without a bear. 
From that snug nook, so well known at the entry, 
Where half a century bad stood a sentry, 
Ejected J was left to cry alone 
With the great bard—“ My occupation’s gone.” 
I wandered on, but did not wander far— 
These doors were open—xas they always are, 
To take one in. And then my lucky fates 
Set up the firm of Mathews and of Yates; 
Aud now, Gazette-like, 1am come to say there 
Is a partner of more weight than either— 
A partner, too, that during his short term 
Will make our partnership a stable firm. 
But as our friends may look for an apology 
For this so sudden study of zoology, 
And that we may, like public-houses, feast 
With entertainment both for man and beast— 
I'm come to appeuse the hypercritic’s rage 
Against the greatest actor of the age, 


* Such was the intention of the author, but the licenser 
forbade it, ‘as derogatory to that office.” Verily George 
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Who always has brought down the house—almost the stage 
When first we saw him, thinking of the pelf, we 
Wish’d his great carcass in the small Adelphi, 

Well knowing then, from what we'd seen before, 
Where'er he went he could create a roar. 

But there were many obstacles to clear 

Before we could contrive to get him here; 

Some in the ocean said he would be sunk— 

Some said the Custom-house would seize his trunk— 
Perhaps by law they could not let them Jand, 
Jecause his ivories were contraband—~ 

The vessel, too, would tremble with his weight, 
And captains be quite frighted with his freight— 

Said we'd no room with safety here to place him, 

And that our prompter would not dare to face him. 
I proved the voyage easy of endurance— 

I promised then that I could find assurance— 

I signed and sealed, thinking the matter national, 

But hoping stiil bis rations would be rationalee 

Till freight all paid, his custom duties clear, 

He comes himself to pay his duties here— 

We hoping you your patronage will grant 

To Messrs. Mathews, Yates, and Elephant, 











[DEDICATED TO THOMAS 1100D, EsQ.] 
PRINCIPAL PROFESSOR OF THE ART OF LITERARY SQUINTING 
AND INGENIOUSLY TORMENTING, 


EPITAPH 
On poor Sam Patch, who having a DROP too much, was 
killed by leaping down the Falls of Genessee, a height of 
125 feet. 
i - 
Beneath this patcu of earth LrEs PATCH, 
They LIE too who say he'd his match. 
Ye DIVERS, he surpass’d you all, 
Who vivens times plung’d down this fall, 
A height of six score FEET, or more 3 
Who ever saw such FEAT before ? 
*Twas BRANDY, some say, with a sneer, 
Brought Sam to his untimely BIER! 
But why with DRUNKARDs is he class’d ? 
He stuck to WATER to the last, 
Oft Jockey with his Jenny here 
At this sad FALL shail DROP a tears 
She'll cry, ** Alas, poor Patch !”’ while he 
Cries, ** JENNY, look at GENES-SEE !” 
Kach passing BEAU and PASSING BELLE 
In these sad strains his fate shall tell :— 
‘* Poor Patch here lies so Low, for why ? 
‘* Because he rashly jump'd so HIGH ! 
“* There's none alive wil} ever match him, 
** Ah, crucl Death, thus to Dis PATCH him!" 
Liverpool. (? 








LECTURES ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
ne 
Mr. John Smith, of our office, accompanied by Mr. 
Dolicr, the inventor of improved Copy-books, Scales, 
Slates, and several other valuable aids to facilitate educae 
tion, has recently delivered two lectures on Karly Educa- 
tion, at Carlisle, with complete success, and to the en« 
tire satisfaction of very genteel audiences. All the Care 
lisle editors concur in their praise of the lectures, and 
of the inventions they are intended to illustrate. The 
editor of the Patriot concludes a long paragraph that 
Messrs. Smith and Dolier will, when the system they re 
commend becomes generally known, receive praise as uni- 
versal and as deserved as awaited on Bell, Lancaster, or 
Owen.—The Carlisle Journai thus speaks of the lectures: 
‘*On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings Mr. J. Smith, of 
Liverpool, dclivered two lectures on early education, atthe 
Coffee Nouse Assembly-room, to the most numerous ard 
gentec] audiences we have seen in attendance upon any, 
lectures in Cuailisle for many years. The lectures were 
illustrated by the very ingenious inventions of Mr. Dolier, 
for facilitating the progress of the pupil and materially 
abridging the time usually required for teaching children 
the rudiments of knowledge.”"—At Carlisle the Mayor and 
a numerous body of the principal gentry of that town 








Colman the younger has turned a sorry twaddle in his old 
dsyt. 


attended the lectures. 
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Christmas Amusements. 


—— 





“VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” — 
<li 
1—THE BEREAVED PARENT.—AN ENIGMA. 
(From the New Year's Gift.) 

Start not, amiable and compassionate children, when I 
tell you that [am a despised and ill-treated parent! Not 
by my own children; no, that pang is spared me, for 
they are torn from me before they are sensible of a 
mother’s love. But the world, the whole world, treats 
me with barbarous cruelty ! 

No sooner am I known to be a parent, than all my 


V.—A CHARADE, 
My first my whole took oft in camps, 
A Spanish city will my last explain 3 
My two, so joined that nought can go between, 
Shone brighter once than purest lamps ; 
Ah, pity, that unpitied did complain, 
Unheard by all but by the troubled main. 


SUBLIME CONUNDRUMS, &e. 
BY BILLY BLACK, JUN. & CO. 





A Why cannot outside coach passengers agree in opi- 
nion? 
2. Why isa broken window like a meteor ? 





offspring are Wrested from me. 

Should [ conceal myself in ihe deepest cave, or wander | 
tothe uttermost parts of the sea, I am discovered, and 
robbed of my treasures. 

I can say of my children, with more truth than 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, ** These are my 
only jewels!” for they are worthy of a crown! Indeed, | 
many of my offspring, by their brilltant virtues, have 
added lustre to the most splendid diadems of the Kast! 
They are fair, very fair; and their intrinsic worth is 
equal to their beauty. Most justly do they serve as the 
standard of excellence, by which, all that is good and 
beautiful are compared. ‘Their chief merit, however, 
consists in the good impression I make upon them in 
their infancy, and their beauty is but ** reflection caught 
from me !” 

Far be it from me to complain of my children’s neglect. 
They, poor things, never knew their parent! But acutely 
do I feel the base conduct of those who violently seize on 
my offspring, and pay no debt of gratitude to me. 

As I have before inferred, my children are placed in 
the highest rank of society. They are much admired ; 
and such is the folly to which fashion leads, that they are 
imitated even to their very defects. Although they give 
pleasure to others, yet, strange to say, they know not 
what true happiness is. Sometimes they are clothed in 
gold and adorned with rubies; often they are imprisoned, 
though innocents and frequently are they put in chains, 
though guilty of no offence. They have been present at 
the most sumptuous feasts; and one of the finest of my 
family was drowned in acup, in tyrannical sport, at the 
luxuriant banquet of a noble Roman and a wicked 
Egyptian Empress !—Gentle Reader, what is my name ? 


Il. 
If you have hands, I am in them; if you have a Jittle 
finger, I am at the end of it; Iam in your thoughts at 
this moment 3 in short, I am in every part of you. 


i. 
When Chaos was ere yet the world began, 
And uncreated were all things with man, 
God's spirit mov’d with vivifying glow, 
Matter was formed, and I commenced to flow; 
In sweetest cadence I attuned my song, 
And sung His praises whilst I moved along ; 
Seen on my bosom wus the sun at noon, 
At night reflected were the stars and moon ; 
And man, the last created, came to see 
The image of himself, and look’d on me; 
He fell: all nature felt the sad decree, 
I ruffled was, and rushed into a sea. 
»Mid winter’s storms I foaming rise to rage, 
Nv power on earth can e’er my wrath assuage, 
Save when my Ruler’s willing I have power 
To lash the earth, or bless it in a shower; 
Sometimes in mists I circle round a hill, 
Play round its steeps, or drop into its rill ; 
Or if, indeed, I’m thrown into the fire, 
Changing my form, indignantly retire ; 

Or in the north in one vast chain am bound, 
And fling my solid rocky masses round, 
Seacombe, 1829. + 4 

Iv. 

My blocd, which is surcharg’d with gall, 

And black as jet, or funeral pall, 

Has often flow'd in freedom’s cause, 

The stanch defender of the laws: 

Bat often, with a blusb, I own, 

Has propp'd the bigot tyrant’s throne s 

Yet am I not at all to blame, 

To man alone belonys the shame 3 

Who oft perverts, w.th base intent, 

What was for better uses meant. 
Without me learning would be at a stand, 
Aad darkness once wore overspread the land 3 
But I have said enough, without a doubt, 


Ps Why are gunsmiths and proprietors of cating-houses 
alike? 

4. Oa what part of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway will there be the most conversation ? 

5. By what single word can you ask the question, are 
youthe person ? 

6. By what single word can you say that you had en- 


| countered a medical man ? 


7. Why is an affectionate husband who has lost his 
wite hke a man who has lost his hat ? 
8. Why isa pious man like a wild beast ? 
9. Why is an umbrella like an annuity for life ? 
” 10. Why is the nest of the smallest English bird like St. 
aul’s? 
11. Which is the oldest tree ? 





ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN THE LAST WEEK'S 
KALEIDOSCOPE. 

Through space unmeasur’d as I wend my way, 

I speak in silent beauty, and display 

A Power omnipotent, an eternal One, 

Who reigns triumphant, and is God alone. 

The budding springs appear, and sunmers fade, 

And winter's blasts by him are made ; 

Seasons march on,—varying at His word, 

And as they change, what blessings they afford, 

I am, as it were, letters upon the Jand— 

Chastely written by his Almighty hand ; 

And, oh, ye mortals, whilst you read the page, 

Imbibe its imports, "tis instruction sage : 

Behold in it yourselves, your days and years 

Are as transient—life disappears, 

We scarce know how 3--ott:mes in the warm birth, 

In the cheering beams of youthful mirth ; 

And in old age—but few that age do know— 

Man comes and melts away as melts the snow, 
December 24, 1829, A 








PHRENOLOGY OR BUMPOLOGY, AN EXPLODED AB- 
SURDITY. 


— 
(Extract from the 23d Chapter of the Bottle Imp.) 


** You are not contemplating the ‘ human face divine,’ 
as one of your poets designates the visage of man,” said 
Asmodeus, as on entering he perceived Ferdinand atten- 
tively examining the grim looking physiognomy of which 
a fac-simile may be seen at the end of this chapter. 

** It is certainly not the bean ideal of physiognomists, 
(said Ferdinand,) but it is, nevertheless, extremely in- 
teresting to me, as it serves to siow that the science, as it 
is misnamed, of phrenology, which is hailed as a great 
modern discovery, is an exploded absurdity, laid aside 
with other rubljsh with which learning was encumbered 
some centuriesago. Dr. Johnson once said of a certain 
rare work, that if it had been good for any thing it would 
not have been out of print; and although that sneer might 
be a little outre, I think we may safely conclude, that if 
a science which was known a few centuries since has sunk 
into oblivion, it is because it was worthless.” 

** This same phrenology (said Asmodeus) is, however, 
held in great veneration by its professors.” 

** Yes, (said Ferdinand ;) and what absurdity has not 
had its advocates? Look at the respect paid to animal 
magnetism, an exploded humbug, although I perceive 
there is at thig moment an effort making in Paris to revive 
its influence. Look at the implicit belief which hundreds 
entertained of the cfficacy of Perkin’s metallic tractors, two 
pieces of simple brass and steel; and remember the won- 
ders related and credited respecting the virtues of Bleten’s 
hazel sticks for the discovering of hidden springs and 
metals. ‘here would be no end to the enumeration of 
half the absurdities which have passed current with some 
class of the coosmunity in one age or other. Jn my opinion, 
phrenology is entitled tono more respect thap the gipsies’ 
science of palmistry, which has this in common with it, 





The merest novice must have found me out, 
Tiverpoos, 





that the profcesors of both turn the credulity of their dis- 





ciples to good account.—-One of the best practical jokes 
which I have ever heard is thus related in doggerels, whieh 
are best adapted to a mongrel science :— 
—— but sume folks 

Cannot cxist wilhout a hoar,— 

Such was the wag who, some time past, 

Sent to your lecture room a@ cast 

From TURNIP moulded, which, tis said, 

Resembled so the human head, 

That you the specimen received, 

By the similitude decrived, 

Gave lectures on cach outward bump, 

That gracd the vegetable lamp, 

Where marks of genius were found 

In great profusion to abound.’ ® 
Neither has this science, as the disciples of phrenology 
pompously designate it, the merit of novelty. A work 
has been recently published in London, entitled * The 
Book of Rarities in the University of Cambridge, illus. 
trated by original letters and notes, biographical, literary, 
and antgquanan, by the Rev, C. H. Hartshorne, M.A.’ 
This curious work is embellished (Gt the term may be 
used in speaking of such a scarecrow) with the portrait of 
which a faithful copy now lies before us. It is intended 
to illustrate a treatise on craniology, written several cen. 
turies since. The skullis, as you see, mupped out, although 
the bumps are not quite sO numerous as those which 
appear on the plaster of Paris heads which grace the 
cabinets of our modern phrenologists.’*F 











* See lines on Bumpology, by (<, in the Liverpool Mereury, 
Jan. 5, 1827, 

4 Our engraving is copied from the Literary Gazette, substi. 
tuting letters and figures instead of abbreviations, which, in 
the original, are so indistinet, that we cannot make some of 
then; out, As far as we can ascertain them, they appear to 
be as follows:— 





J 


A—Anterior pars cerebr!. | 2—Ymaginacd form lia 
M—Media pars. 38—Estimativa, 
P—Posterior pars, 4—Cogitativa-l’'ymagin. 
1—Sens. v I'fata. 5—Memor—. 








Cameron's Marking Ink.—We return our thanks to 
Mr. Cameron for the present of a bottle of his,newly-in- 
vented Marking ink, which is superior to any we have 
tried, and we advise those who are in want of Ink for 
marking linen, to make a trial of it~—Kendal Chronicle, 
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(From the Liverpool Courter.) 
































Garometer | Uxtreme) Thermo-|E xtreme) State of Kemarke 
at during | meger8 |heat Du-ithe Wind e 
noon. Night. |moruing jog ay.) at noon. Born 
Dee. 

16 {30 14] 32 0] 36 0! 39 O s. Cloudy. 

17/29 71] 31 0} 34 O| 38 O S.E. |Fair. 

18 |} 29 53{ 32 O} 387 O| 40 O|N.N.W. Fair, 

19 |}29 70) 33 O| 87 O, 41 O N.N.E. Cloudy. 

20/29 72} 33 O| 37 0 40 O EK. Pair. 

21 }29 54} 32 0] 34 0} 40 0 | N.N.W. Cloudy. 

22 '29 62) 30 0] 32 0 37 +O} CE. Fair, 

17th, ‘Two, pm, rain. 


19th, Two, p.m. dense fog. 
2ist, Snow during night; elght, a.m. snow, 





22d, Rain during night; five, p.m. snow. 
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Ectentific otices. 


THe Kaleidoscope. 








PLAN OF BORING, BY MEANS OF WHICH THE IRRUP- 
TION OF THE RIVER INTO THE THAMES TUNNEL 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN PREVENTED. 


—_— 

In an article in the Mercury on the proposed Tunnel 
under the river Mersey, we adverted to Mr. Steele’s mode of 
boring, and promised to re-publish in the Kaleidoscope 
his letter on the subject addressed originally to the Je. 
chanics’ Magazine. The letter is as follows :— 

Sir,—Having a few days ago gone down into the Thames 
tunnel—after meditating upon the disastrous irruption of 
the river, its Causes, and afflicting consequences—while I 
was sitting near the wall which now forms the extremity 
of the work, the following plan suggested itseif to me as a 
mode of making borings, which, if it had happened to 
be put in execution, the calamitous incident I have alluded 
to would, most probably, not have occurred 3 and which, 
if generally adopted, wall, I think, prevent the occurrence 
af any similar misfortune under any other river, where i 
may be necessary to forma subterranean communication. 

If, during the time while the general borings were 
making from the boats above water, by which the generad 
soundness of the bottom was incontrovertibly established, 
adiving-bell had been sent down, and had been employed 
jn traversing every poiut of the bottom, the whole might 
have been walked upon, and tried with boring instruments 
by the diving-bell men. ’ ; 

The process I recommend is simple in the extreme, and 
scarcely deserves the name of new, as it is, in its principle, 
merely an inversion of that process by which I have often 
worked in blasting the rocks at the bottom of Howth 
Harbour, near Dublin. 

While the bell was ascending, after charging the rock, 
a number of tubes, of a small diameter, were screwed to- 
gether for letting the red-hot piece of iron fall through 
them from above water into the canister of gunpowder in 
the rock, into the top of which canister the lowest of them 
had been inserted. 

Let me now make a supposition, that in another case, 
where it shall be necessary to ascertain the nature of the 
bottom to be worked through, the diving-bell shall happen 
tomove over a place like that at which the Thames burst 
its way into the tunnel, the men will instantly find the 
unsoundness of the spot on which they stand, by using 
their boring instruments, unless they find it even without 
this process, by the mere effect of their own weight upon 
the bottom. 

Now, although the diving-bell be not sufficiently capa- 
cious to admit the possibility of bringing down in it, and 
using a long borer, the men in it can, with the greatest 

sible facility, ascertain the depth of the sound bottom 

neath the bottom of the water, by screwing together in 
succession short iron rods; and thus the depth and extent 
of the unsound part being ascertained, measures may be 
taken for filling in and securing all such weak points, in 
whatsoever manner may be deemed most advisable, ac- 
cording to the particular exigency. 

This process appears to me to be so simple, and at the 
same time so certain, that I am inclined to believe, ifit be 
always carefully putin operation, an irruption of the water 
into a tunnel can scarcely ever occur again, in consequence 
of an imperfect knowledge of the nature of the ground 
through which the excavation is to be carried. 

If you, Sir, shall consider these observations of any 
value, you will oblige me by giving them publicity in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine; and I beg permission, at the same 
time, to throw out some suggestions on another subject, 
which I think an exceedingly interesting one, but which 
has been, notwithstanding, very much neglected, viz.—the 
artifivial illumination of objects under water, in order that 
they may be distinctly viewed. 

I believe I am the only person who has ever developed 
the principles and made a drawing of an optical instru- 
ment to be used for this purpose; and it was my intention 
institute a series of experiments, and give the results in 
a essay, as one of My contributions to the socicty ot 
Civil Engineers. Other avocations, however, which ce- 
manded as a duty that I should devote to them my undi 
vided attention, have heretofore prevented my putting my 
purpose in execution, and I shall, therefore, send you 
another communication, in which I shall throw out a few 
trude observations for the consideration of those who take 
aninterest in physical science, and to whom it may be a 
wurce of gratification to make some experiments. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 
THOMAS STEELE, 
Member of the Congregated Trades of Limerick. 
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ATHEISM AT VARIANCE WITH REASON, ANALOGY, 
AND THE COMMON SENSE OF MANKIND. 
—>— 


“' There is a God, who formed the universe, and who pre- 
serves this great work, the partsof whichare perfect in beauty 
and goodness; who maintains them in eternal vigour; and 
| though invisible himself, is visible in the wonders which he 
has done. Let us not refuse, therefore, to believe the existence 
of what we cannot behold; but supply the imperfections of 
our eyes by the light of the understanding.”—Socrates (as 
quoted ia the introduction of Gillies’s Lysias and Isocrates ) 





Some of our readers may be surprised, but none 
will, we trust, be displeased with the subject we 
have selected for this day’s editorial comment, as we 
shall endeavour to treat it in such a way as not to 
offend the most pious or the most scrupulous. The 
arguments we have adduced in support of our opi- 
nions were originally addressed to a most inveterate 
sceptic, who would admit no position which could 
not be established on grounds as impregnable as 
mathematical demonstration. It was our object to 
prove to him, that if he refused his assent to every 
thing which could not be proved beyond the possi- 
bility of contradiction ;—if he would reject all rea- 
soning by analogy,—there was absolutely nothing 
on the truth of which he could implicitly rely, as 
even his favourite study, mathematics, did not rest 
on so firm a foundation as he seemed to imagine. 
Ilow we have succeeded in establishing our position 
we must leave our readers to determine, after they 
have perused the dialogue we now submit to their 
consideration. 

Theist.—I fear it is a vain attempt to reason with a 
contirmed sceptic, who will acknowledge no truth which 
is not established by absolute demonstration, which, in 
religion and morals, is unattainable.“’I will, however, 
make the experiment, and shall endeavour to impress 
upon you the conviction which I myself feel of the exist- 
ence of a Deity. 

Sceptic.—You must corfine yourself to moral, and not 
religious grounds, as I shall not admit a text to be an 
argument. 

Theist.—That is the course [ intend to pursue; and in 
the outset allow me to put this question to you:—If you 
examine two watches, one of which is of exquisite work- 
manship, and keeps pretty correct time, while the other 
is clumsily finished, and is ever varying in its rate, would 
you not admit that the maker of the former was a better 
artist than the maker of the latter ? 

Sceplic.—Assuredly ; but what inference do you intend 
to deduce from the admission ? 

Theist.—A very obvious and logical deductions but 
before I proceed to answer your question, permit me to 
pursue the supposition a little further. No artist ever 
succeeded in producing a watch that would keep correct 
time, nor did he ever produce two wat h would 
go at the same rate. They differ from cach other, and 









Sceplic.—There you are begging the question. I hap- 
pen to know that my watch had a maker, because lL 
saw the artist at work upon it, and received it from his 
hands; but you cannot offer me the same hind of evidence 
with regard to your celestial timepiece as you call it. 

Theist.—Your objection appears to me more like a 
quibble than sound argument. Let us suppose that you 
had never seen a watch, or heard of one, until this mo- 
ment, and that I should now produce one, could you 
doubt that it had had a maker ? The apparent regularity 
of its motions, and the obvious design in all its parts, would 
leave no doubt even in your mind that an intelligent 
being bad been employed in its construction. If such 
would be your conclusions in the case I have supposed, 
how can you doubt that the planetary system, which keeps 
perfect time, without human hand w wind it up, or regue 
late it, must be the work of some being possessed of inf. 
nitely greater power and intelligence than man is endowed 
with ? 

Sceplic.—This may be very ingenious, but you seem 
to forget that analogy is not demonstration. Before I 
can admit the existence of your deity, I require proof 
as indubitable as that upon which mathematical truths are 
acknowledged. A self-created being involves an absur- 
dity: and if your deity is not self-created, what created 
him, and what formed that creator, and so forth ad in- 
Jinitum? 

Thcist—That isa problem which every child can pro- 
pose, and no philosopher can solve. For my own part I 
neither pretend to answer the question, nor do I deem it 
essential to my purpose. If I can, by reasoning and fair 
analogy, establish a conviction in my mind that there is a 
being infinitely superior to man in power and intelligence, 
that being is my Gods and if I cannot proceed further in 
the investigation, it must be ascribed to the limited power 
of the human understanding ; for I fancy that even you 
will not doubt that the intellectual faculties of man have 
their limits. Reason, analogy, and the almost universal 
voice of makind, tend to the conviction that 

ee thicre isn God, 

For that there is, all nature eries aloud, 
But if you reject analogy, and will have demonstration, 
you can scarcely arrive at any conclusion on any subject. 
I defy you to prove that Tam now talking to you. You 
must often, in your dreams, have had as strong a con- 
viction that the fictitious scenes that presented themselves 
to your fancy were as real, as you now believe my pre- 
sence to be. Some sceptics have, indeed, gone so far as 
to doubt their own existence, and the reality of all ex- 
ternal objects. I have, in my dreams, felt convinced that 
I was conversing with others as I now converse with you, 
although those individuals had been dead many years. If, 
therefore, I were disposed to insist upon absolute de- 
monstration as a condition of my belief in any thing, I 
might puzzle you to prove that you and I are now actually 
discoursing together ; as, for any thing you can prove to 
the contrary, we may be at this moment at a considerable 
distance, in our respective beds. 

Sceptic.—You have just observed, that if we insist upon 
actual demonstration we can arrive at no sound conclu. 
sion on any subjects you forget mathematics, it seems. 

Theist.—Puardon me, I do not; but if | were as invetee 
rate 2 sceptic as yourself, could perhaps make it appear 
that even your favourite science, mathematics, does not rest 
upon so solid a foundation as you suppose. 

Sceptic.—You amuse me, 1 own: I am curious to know 
how you will set about to impugn the only certain and per. 
fect science with which we are acquainted ? 
Tihcist.—-Recollect that I am merely assuming the 





both vary from the true time. 

Sceplic.—This may all be true, but I ask again what is 

your inference ¥ 

Theist.—As I observed before, a very simple, but, in 

my opinion, a very logical inference. You have admitted | 
that the maker of the better of the two watches is the cle | 
verer artist, and that neither the one nor the other can | 
produce a perfect instrument. Now there is in the hea- | 
vens a perfect and imperishable timepic | 








» 2 celestial | 
orrery, which measures time so exactly that if our astro- | 
nomers cannot predict an eclipse to the thousandth part 
ef a second, the fault is in the human and not in the | 
divine mechanism. Again; the most enious mechanics 
have bewildered themselves in the vain pursuit of the per- | 
petual motion, but in the planetary system we have such | 
perpetual motion constantly before our eyes. 
having admitted that the maker of a pretty good watch, | 
imperfect as it necessarily is, is superior, as an artist, to | 
the maker of an inferior one, how can you doubt that the | 
Maker of the perfect and imperishable timepicce above | 
possesses powcr and intelligence superior to that of the| 
maker of either of the defective and perisliable machines | 








; | 
Now, | 












Magdalen College, Cambridge, July 9, 1829. 


to which I have adverted ? 


Sceptic myself, for the purpose of proving to you that 
you ought not to sth ly for absolute demon- 
siration as the condition of your belief in adeity. I am 
xs well convinced as you are that mathematics is a per- 
fect science,—an emanation from the Deity. With this 
preamble I sh ll endeavour to show you, that according 
tu the prit Cy le upon which you have obj cted to my ar- 
guments in tavour of a Deity, the very foundation of 
mathematics may be questioned. 

Sceplic.—Procecd, tf you please. 
amusing. 

Tivist.—Geometry is illustrated by lines, or points, 
upon an assumption of which the demonstration of » 
problem depends. Now, what are these lines and points, 
which are so essential to the solution of a problem—ate 
they notn ere gratu us assumptions, or lmaginuary data? 
Let us take their definitions from Euclid himself, as they 
are to be found in the very first page of his celebrated 
Elements: 

Defi. 1.— A Point ts that which hath no parts, or 
which hath no magnitude.” 

Defi. 2.—** A Line is length without breadth.” 

Now if I were as determined a sceptic as you are, and 
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should call upon you to show me these said points and 
lines, you would be not a little puzzled ; if you exhibit 
them to me on paper I deny that they are what you re- 
present them to be. Your point or dot hath parts or mag- 
nitude, whilst the mathematical poiut has neither. Your 
line, draw it as fine as you please, has breadth as well as 
length, so that neither your point nor hne agree with 
the definition of Eaclid; and as vou cannot show me the 
data upon which you rest your conclusion, I may coubt 
the existence of those data, and consequently call in ques- 
tion the soundness of superstructure founded on such 
imaginary basis. You assume lines and points which 
you cannot render palpable to the touch or obvious to 
the sight, and yet you expect me to recognise these im- 
material data, because their assumption leads to certain 
and useful results. In hike manner I require you to re- 
cognise the existence of a Divine power; tor although I 
cannot render the Deity palpable to your touch, or obvious 
to your sight, I maintain that his existence is proved by 
the results. Certainty cannot be the work of chance ; and 
when I contemplate the regular motion of the planets, 
the periodical returns of the seasons, the equalization of 
the sexes, and innumerable other phenomena beyond the 
power of man to produce, [ cannot, without a surrender 
of the reason with which God has endowed me, doubt 
that these phenomena are the result of design, not of 


chance. 
LTT OT 














Correspondence. 


FRENCII LANGUAGE. 
<iiens 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Si1n,—-The caves which Afr. Macgowan has supposed, 
in order to prove that his recommendation of his own 
work was becoming in him, do not strike me as being 
much to the purpose. The former, in which Dr. A. is 
represented as endeavouring to persuade Dr. B.'s patients 
that their physician was an ignorant man, &c., appears to 
be less inapposite than the latter, as Mr. Macgowun 
endeavoured to persuade Noviciat that Mr. C.’s grammar 
was a speculative, and not a practical work, and that if 
he used it, he would not make a satisfactory progress ; 
and did not even attempt to prove what he said. Although 
his mo'e of recommending his own work is not so un- 
becoming as the supposed Dr. A.’s mode of recommending 
his prescriptions, yet he speaks of Mr. C.’s grammar in a 
very slighting manner, and I think that Afr, Macgowan's 
conduct greatly resembles that of Dr. A. in this cases if 
80, he has condemned himself, as he says that ** Dr. A.’s 
mode of reconnnending bis own prescriptions would be 
excecding'y unbecoming.” In the latter ease, in which 
Mr. Macgowan says that Dr. A.’s conduct is becoming, 
he has not represented the real circumstances fairly, 
as by describing the patients of Dr. B. as sending for 
Dr. A., and saying to him, ** Will you prescribe for 
us?" he has represented Noviciat as asking his advice, 
when Novicist merely inquires of the editor what means 
he should employ to acquire a knowledge of the French 
language, without naming Mr. Mucgowan, and thus 
Mr. Macgowan's opinion was totally uncalled for. The 
following case would, perhaps, be more to the point. 
Suppo-e Dre. A. and B. to be two quack doctors, and a 

ient of Dr. B. not being very well satisfied with the 

ne be employs, complains of them to a friend in 

nee of Dr A. This latter person, upon hearing 

Junot, says" My dear Sir, if you continue under 

‘Score, you wall never get rid of your disorders ; 

1 wil buy my never-fuiling drops, which are 
des at ls. idd., P will engage that by following 
son the label, you will be restored to perfect 
Would this mode of recom. 





t ect 
health a formight.- 
mending bis medicine be becoming ? 

A Linguist should be a lide more guarded in his ex- 
presstons than to talk as he has done about Mr. Cobbett's 
acquirements in the French language, when he considers 
that the estimation in which his Maitre d Anglais is held, 
by some of the first literary characters in France, and the 
circumstance of its being sanctioned by the French Acae 
demy, are a sufficient proof that his acquirements in this 


language are by no means inconsidezable. Mr. C. hime 








self tells us that he was mistaken for a Frenchman at the 
age of twenty-six, but this assertion will not, perhaps, be 
believed, as, unfortunately, his character for veracity is 
not very wellestablished. What A Linguist says about 
his being helped in the French part of his grammar, is 
truly ridiculous; I suppose be means the translation of 
the exercises at the end of it; but A Linguist (ft he be 
one, which I very much doubt,*) ought to know that it 
requires a far more extensive acquaintance with alanguage, 
to write a grammar of it, than to translate a few conimon. 
place sentences. 

There isa rather curious mistake in f Linguists last 
letter. [allude to that part where he says that Cobbett's 
grammar may appear more CoNspicuous to me, &c. J 
suppose he meant PERspicuous; is it his error or that of 
the printers ? Yours, &e. Ss. 





* Dr. Johnson defines “linguist” to be ‘a man skilful in 

languages.” 
EEE 
CALCULATION OF INTEREST. 
—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I am happy to see such men as Mr. Macauley 
coming publicly forward to assist in removing the difficul- 
ties which the rising generation have to contend with in 
acquiring any thing like a reasonable knowledge of ** vul- 
gar arithmetic.” His interest calculations are admirable ; 
the few specimens given in the Kaleidoscope of the 15th 
instant show a great deal ef ingenuity; and I hope he 
will follow them up by such further examples as will 
render the general course of arithmetic more concise and 
simple. 

In my younger days a spirit of emulation, which the 
gentlemen to whom I served my apprenticeship excited 
among the young men in their office, induced me to turn 
my thoughts a good deal to the study of arithmetic and 
other branches of the mathematics, by which I acquired a 
knowledge of and facility in arithmetical calculations, 
which I should be happy to communicate through the 
medium of the Kaleidoscope, in the absence of matter of 
greater importance. Should you think such communica. 
tions worth inserting, they are much at your service. 

I had occasion this morning to calculate the value of 
26 dollars and 43 groots,” exchange at 602 dollars per 
cent. 3 but having never made, or seen made, a calculation 
of this kind before, and finding the process in common 
use very tedious and troublesome, (requiring no Jess than 
one hundred and twelve figures,) I set about simplifying 
and rendering it more concise, and succeeded in reducing 
it to the following small compass: 

£58. d 
26 11 11 


44 8 4 
This may exercise the ingenuity of some of your readers ; 
and as there is scarcely a figure used but what I have set 
down, it may be an inducement to young men engaged in 
a foreign trade to exercise themselves on it, to be informed 
that most foreign coins can be reduced to our currency on 
the same plain, simple, and concise principle. 
Yours, &c. 
* A dollar is 72 groots. 


W. J. D. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Being rather fond of arithmetical calculations, I 
have been much pleased with your late lucubrations re- 
specting the calculation of interest; but I think that your 
correspondent Mr. Mucauley has not dealt altogether 
fairly with your readers, and more especially with the con- 
tributors of the other interest tables. 

From his comparing the number of figures used by him 
and the number required in the full operation, by the other 
methods, he evidently insinuates that he has given the en. 
tire calculation: but this is not the case, for there is not, 





nd 
and there cannot be, any method generally applicable to 
the determining of interest which does not involve the ab. 
solute necessity of multiplying the sum by the time ; and 
this operation, exhibited by your other correspondents, hag 
been kept entirely in the background by Mr. M., for he 
assumes his product in all the examples he has given, 
Your readers, both of the Mercury and Kaleidoscope 
have been informed that £.01369863 is the interest of fl 
for one day, at 5 per cent. per annum 3 and those any way 
conversant with*decimals will readily discover that every 
purpose of accuracy will be secured by using £.0137 ine 
stead of the above; and itis only in this abridgment of 
the radix or factor that the method of Mr. M. differs from 
that of your other correspondents. 
The last example given by Mr. M., fully stated, tay 
£201 for 181 days, would be 
201 181.0137 = £4984, or £4 19s. 8d., and not 
£4.19. 1d., or, by following the rule for contractions, in 
multiplying decimals, invert the above radix or factor, 
£201 X181X.781= £4,988 £4 193, 84, 


181 
862 
3638 
731 
8638 
1U91 
254 
£4 983 j 
Manesty-lane, Dec 17,1829. } 


: Give Cable. 


J. BS**N, 
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Days. Morn. Kven.| Height. Festivals, &c. 
h.m.jh, m.jft. in. aie 
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Tuesday --29) 0 53) 1 15)18 
Wednesday 30) ] 36) 1 5898 ¢ 
Yhursday 31} 2 21) 2447 38 
friday --+- 311) 3 3816 5 
suturday-- 2) +t 40815 4 
Sunday-+++ 3) 5 11) 5 4814 8 /2d Sund. after Christmas 
Monday -. 4) 6 25) 7 214 6 
Mnesday .. 5| 737181314 9 
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Co Correspondents. 


ATHEISM AT VARIANCE WITH REASON, ANALOGY, AND THE Com 
MON CONSENT OF MANKIND.—We have been particularly ree 
quested to copy the following editorial article on this sub 
ject from the last Mercury, as very appropriate to the sea 
son. In transferring it we beg to remind those who may 
be readers of both our publications, that they never loseany 





thing by occasional transfers from one to the other, as the 
Space they occupy is more than compensated by gratuitous 
supplemental sheets, —£dit. Kal. 

CrristmMAs AMUSEMENTS.—Our readers who have in their 
possession the nine volumes of the Kaleidoscope, or ulmost 
any of them, may find abundance of amusement for the 
holiday folk by consulting the indexes of the respective 
volumes under some of these heads:—Christmas Amuse+ 
ments, the Fireside, Vivent les Bagatelles, Puzzles, Charades, 
Enigmas, Conundrums, &c. We do not hesitate to say 
that the volumes to which we refer contain the most 
copious and original collection of these trifles which is 
any where to be found, illustrated with a great variety of 
engravings. We particularly recommend an ingenious and 
amusing recreation to be performed with thirty-six cards, 
which may be found in our 6th volume, page 213. 

BAGATELL"S.—The communication of our friend K. of Bury, 
shall appear in our next. 

Guy Fawkes's second contribution has been received. 

SUBTERRANEAN ILLUMINATION.—It is our intention, in the 
next Kaleidoscope, to publish Mr. Steel's plan for illumina 
ting water at considerable depths. 

CALCULATION OF INTEREST.—We have some articles on this 
subject still in reserve. 

The communications of H. S, and Plug in our next. 
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